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EpiroriaL Buzzines. 


** Our lives are songs ; God writes the words, 
And we set them to music at pleasure, 

And the songs grow glad, or sweet, or sad, 
As we choose to fashion the measure.” 








The Bee-Keepers’ Advance for 
December came to our desk on the last day 
of the year. It could not be much later 
and keep within the month. Bro. Mason 
should make more advance than that. 





The Review for December contains a 
brief history of its existence, and an excel- 
lent engraving of its editor. The Review is 
well edited and printed, and is a credit to 
the craft. The reading matter has been 
topical during its first year, and has been 
exceedingly interesting. We club it with 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for $1.40. 





The Supreme Court of Arkansas is 
sadly behind its docket, and we are just in- 
formed that the appeal in the Arkadelphia 
case may not be reached for a year. Itisa 
disgrace to America that the Supreme 
Courts, both State and National, are so far 
behind as to be detrimental to the interests 
of our citizens, and the defense of their 
rights. 





The Likeness of Prof. A. J. Cook 
appears in the British Bee Journal for Dec. 
13, 1888. By means of that excellent picture 
the European apiarists may learn to love 
the face and kind expression of countenance 
of the Professor, ere they form his personal 
acquaintance, or know the amiable charac- 
ter of him whom the be»-keepers of Amer- 
ica feel proud to call thir honored son, and 


Gleanings for Jan. 1, 1889, is on our 
desk, and is as usual very interesting. ‘The 
Editor’s illustrated “ Notes of Travel” are 
continued, and will last for four or five more 
numbers. He describesin a very instruc- 
tive manner the persons, places, scenery 
and experiences of his late trip to California. 
This issue also contains a biographical 
sketch and portrait of the Editor of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL; the former 
being written by our friend Dr. C. C. Miller. 
We make our politest bow for the compli- 
mentary remarks of both correspondent 
and editor. 





Syracuse, New York, as a market 
for honey was unfavorably mentioned by 
Mr. J. W. Tefft, on page 839, who stated 
that it was the home market of “ Doolittle, 
House, Salisbury,” ete. In our comments 
upon the matter, we solicited some of the 
honey-producers to write an explanation, 
and here is what Mr. F. A. Salisbury writes 
concerning it : 


The article by J. W. Tefft, on page 839, 
in regard to the Syracuse honey market, 
saying itisthe ‘“‘ home market of Doolittle, 
House, Salisbury, Betsinger, Parks, Ross, 
Bailey and others,” is a mistake. None of 
the parties mentioned sell much honey 
there. 1 have not sold 100 pounds of honey 
in Syracuse for years. For what I have sold 
I have received the same as in other mar- 
kets. The prices quoted in the daily papers 
here are misleading, as the prices are not 
changed during the year. Syracuse is not a 

lace to sell ; so much honey is pro- 
du in the vicinity by farmers, who sell 
for almost any price. They consider what- 
everthey receive as somuchclear gain— 
ae costing them (they think) but very 

e. 





Mr. W. HH. Furman, who was well- 
known in apicultural circles twenty years 
ago, died on Dec. 29, 1888, at Miller, Dakota. 
Mr. .F. formerly lived at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, but a few years ago he moyed to 
Dakota. He was stricken with paralysis 
some months ago, and for a time was blind, 
but recovered, at least partially. His death 
was caused by a relapse. He was buried 
at Cedar Rapids on New Year’sday. Thus 
are the pioneers of progressive apiculture 
passing away. 





The Weather is remarkable for this 
time of the year. Here in Chicago it is 
almost summer-like—the thermometer rang- 
ing in the sixties. We have had no snow 
worth mentioning, and the ground is soft as 
in spring. An exchange says that the 
weather was so spring-like on Christmas 
Day in the Catskill Mountain region, “ that 
bees and butterflies came out in swarms, 


ninth annual meeting of the Indiana Bee- 


This is the Programme of the 


Keepers’ Association, to be held on Jan. 16, 
1889, at the Agricultural Rooms, State 
House, Indianapolis, Ind., commencing at 
1 p.m., and continuing two or more days: 


1. President’s Address. 
2. Making Colonies Strong for the Har- 
vest.—Ora Knowlton, New Brunswick, Ind. 


3. Is-it Profitable to Use Full Sheets of 
Foundation in Sections and Brood-Cham- 
bers ?—Mr. Abbot, Noblesville, Ind. 

4. Does Nature Guard Against the Pro- 
miscuous Crossfertilization of Flowers, by 
Causing Bees to Visit Fiowers of Ome Color 
or One Geuus in Securing One Load ; or do 
Bees Visit Flowers Adlibitum ?—Prof. A. 
J. Cook, Agricultural College, Mich. 

5. How do You Handle a Swarming Col- 
ony to Get the Best Returns from both the 
Swarm and Parent Colony ?--T. 8. Bull, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 

6. To what Extent can We be Theoretical 
Apiarists ?—Mr. Hubbard, Editor Apiar 
Column, Indiana Farmer, La Grange, Ind. 

7. The Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Honey-Bee. (illustrated.)—Prof. Webster, 
Purdue Kg ay 

8. The Best Method of Preventing too 

Much Increase, Especially Second Swarms. 
—Mr. Mason, Fillmore, Ind. 
¥. Queen-Rearing.—Frank L. Dougherty, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
10. The Best Method of Obtaining Straight 
Combs—Those in the Brood-Chamber Con- 
taining 95 per cent. Worker-Cells.—Miss 
Eva Scholl, Lyon’s Station, Ind. 


11. The Aésthetics of Bee-Culture:—Mrs. 
Cassandra Robbins, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Mr. A. I. Root, editor of Gleanings, 
has returned from California, and we hope 
with renewed health and strength. Here is 
what he says about getting home: 


I am once more (Dec. 20) at home again. 
The past few weeks seem so much likea 
dream, that every little while I have to 
shake myself and look around to make sure 
that Iam in wintry Medina instead of away 
off in California, the land of perpetual 
flowers and sunshine. I am glad I am here, 
though, after all. 





Catalogues for 1889 are on our desk 
from— 


M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Mich.—16 pages 
—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

W. D. Soper, Jackson, Mich.—20 pages 
Supplies for the Apiary. 

J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala.—50 pages 
—Bees and Supplies. 





Queries.—W e closed the year 1888 with 
Query 600, and commenced this year with 
No. 601. This department has been exceed- 
ingly interesting, and makesa feature not 
to be despised in the make-up of an apicul- 
tural periodical. 


2 


Mr. dieorge Knickerbocker was 





lured by the hot sun.” 

England has also had-a liberal share of 
the mild weather. By telegraph we learn 
that ten days ago,in a garden near Ply- 
mouth, there was no less than thirty spring 
plants in full bloom. 

We hope that summer will not be late in 
consequence of the mild weather now—but 





representative apiarist. 








roarried to Miss Julia C. Collin, at Husteds, 
N. Y., on Dec. 27, 1888. The Bex JouRNAL 
extends congratulations, and best wishes 
for their happiness. 


-_ ~~. ——__— 


Never Disturb the bees during cold 
weather. If anything is necessary to be 


done, wait fora warm day, and then do it 





we will not meet trouble nalf way. 





about noon. 
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INTERROGATORIES. 





Extracting, Granulation, etc.— 
Mr. W.S. Harris, of Lime Springs, Iowa, 
asks: 

Please reply to the following questions 
through the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL : 


1. Which is the best way to strain the 
honey after extracting? 2. Is it necessary 
to have the honey capped before extracting? 
83. How should I care for it in case itis not 
capped ? 4. Which isthe best way to pre- 
vent its granulation? 5. 1s it advisable 
during the coming season to replace queens 
that are four years old, with young ones ? 


1. Strain it through a cheese-cloth. 

2and 3. If honey is extracted before it is 
capped, it must be ripened after being ex- 
tracted, by being exposed to the air in a 
warm place. Care should be taken to keep 
insects out of it. 

4. Some kinds of honey will granulate 
more readily than others. If heated, put 
into cans, fruit jars, etc., and sealed while 
hot, it will remain a liquid until unsealed. 
Care should be taken not tolet the honey 
boil, and if the jars or cans are put into hot 
water, it will be all the better. 


5. Yes ; queens should be superseded as 
a general thing after the third season. 


—__—__ + ~~. 





Granulation of Honey.—Mr. C. A. 
Huff, of Clayton, Mich.,-wrote thus on Dec. 
19, 1888, and requests a reply in the BEE 
JOURNAL: 

1 was inastore in Clayton, Mich., some- 
time since, and was quite surprised to here 
Mr. Arthur Bovee make the statement that 
pure honey will not candy in less than two 
months from the time it was extracted. He 
said that when it did candy ina less time 
than that, it was sugar. Now as Mr. Bovee 
is well liked, anda good citizen, as well as 
a bee-keeper, his word has great weight 
around here. Is he correct ? 


While it is true that some pure honey 
will not gratulate at all, it is equally true 
that nearly all the honey gathered in the 
North will granulate upon the approach of 
cold weather, or when the temperature is 
below 70°, Fahr. Mr. Bovee was very in- 
discreet to make such remarks without 
qualification or explanation. 





—_—- 


Feeding Bees in Winter.—Alfred 
Robbins, Swartswood, N. J., asks the fol- 
lowing question : 


I bought a Heddon bee-hive last year, and 
have bees in one brood-chamber. The hive 
is packed in leaves, except the entrance. 
The bees have not enough stores for the 
winter. 1ln what way canI feed them, and 
what shall [ feed them, as I have no honey? 
They are native bees. 


In reply to the above, at our request, Mr. 
Heddon says: 


I have had very unsatisfactory experience 
in feeding bees after their period of confine- 
ment had begun. I prefer that you would 
consult back numbers of bee-periodicals and 
books. 1am no advocate of candy feeding. 





My method is to see that the bees have 
plenty in the fall, and when I find that they 
do not have enough, I feed them sugar 
syrup, usually about a month before they 
cease to fly. I have had good results, how- 
ever, in feeding them but a few days before 
the period of confinemént began. 





CLEANS OF NEWS. 


a 











MUST THE EXTRACTOR GO? 


Under this heading a correspondent of 
the New Zealand Bee and Poultry Jour- 
nal gives the following as a severe rebuke 
tosome American apiarists, who have sug- 
gested the condemnation of the honey-ex- 
tractor. He says: 


Will it be believed that the above query 
has actually been put forward in an Ameri- 
can bee-periodical, and seriously considered 
by the editor and several leading bee-keep- 
ers ? The idea of some of them being that 
the extractor, by enabling bee-keepers to 
largely increase the | mea of honey, 
has been the means of lowering the price of 
that article to less than one-half what it was 
some years ago, ard this is their reason for 
seriously considering the question of doing 
away with it. 

Shade of Major von Hruschka! are the 
bee-keepers of America going mad! The 
low price of honey seems to have affected 
their brains. 

The editor characterizes the suggestion 
to discontinue the use of the extractor as 
“one of the wisest and most important sug- 
gestions yet advanced by anyone.” That 
man should be helped to a straight-jacket 
and be confined, before he does any serious 
mischief ; for the person that could back up 
such an insane suggestion must himself be 
insane, and is nota fit subject to be at large! 





It is but justice to American bee-keepers 
to say that no such proposition has been 
either entertained or endorsed by them asa 
body of apiarists ! 

It is unfair to take the expressions of a 
few (and a very few, at that), and call it the 
opinion of American apiarists. This is a 
country of free speech, and any man can 
express his opinion for himself without 
comproniising his fellow men, or having his 
individual opinion charged up to the great 
body of apiarists, and paraded to prove that 
they are lunatics ! 


Our New Zealand cotemporary asks: 
““Are the bee-keepers of America going 
mad?” No, sir; the great body of api- 
arists are quite sane, and fully able to cope 
with all the questions presented concerning 
our pursuit. They need no “straight-jack- 
ets”’ nor dungeons ; neither have they au- 
thorized any one to speak for them on any 
important or unimportant matter ! 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL has never 
either published the views which our New 
Zealand neighbor condemns, nor has it en- 
dorsed such ideas. ‘Ihe honey extractor 
has come to stay, and plays too important a 
part in honey-production to be dispensed 
with. 

lf there be anything to complain of, it 
was the action of those who first used the 
honey-extractor, in placing the price of 








liquid honey at a less amount than was 
asked for honey in the comb, with wood, 
glass and wax weighed up to the buyer ! 


It would be a very difficult matter now to 
raise the price of the clean, net, liquid arti- 
cle—but at the outset it would have been an 
easy matter to have obtained a larger price 
for it than for that in the comb ; and had it 
so been ordained then, no one would ever 
have thought of sucha thing now as say- 
ing, “‘ The éxtractor must go.” 


Our New Zealand cotemporary concludes 
with this bit of irony : 


“QO Science! to what point have you 
brought us bee-keepers to? To that point 
where we stand ready to condemn you. 
You, Major von Hruschka, and you, Father 
Langstroth, have both been the means of 
increasing the production of —_ honey by 
your inventions ; and notwithstanding that 
we have hitherto lauded you up to the skies 
and worshipped you as gods of the bee- 
keeping world, our eyes have now been 
opened to the evil you have done under the 
guise of benefitting us. Away with you and 
your extractor, and movable comb hives ; 
we will have no more of them, but return to 
the strained honey age, and our primitive 
forms of bee-keeping. O miseras hominum 
mentes ! 0 pectora caeca !” 





This should teach Americans a lesson. 
Some excitable persons are always making 
foolish observations, concocting unwise 
theories, or advising impracticable methods, 
giving a wrong impression to those who are 
watching American apiarists in every part 
of the world. 


Only a short time ago, the Bee-Keepers’ 
Magazine published a table prepared by a 
New Jersey man, to show that nearly all 
the honey on the market was adulterated, 
and this was thrown into our faces to prove 
that apiarists were adulterators, and to 
clinch the assertion by a clergyman in Eng- 
land, that many “ adulterating bee-farms ”’ 
did exist in America ! 


Later, the Bee-Keepers’ Review published 
an article written by a Detroit man, who 
claimed to haye invented a method for 
manufacturing honey-comb (which, how- 
ever, is an imperfect affair, and of no prac- 
tical use in the apiary), and this, too, was 
used by some to give color to the ** Wiley 
lie,’ which asserted that “‘combs were 
being made of paraffine and filled with 
glucose by machinery,” etc. 


These and many other instances go to 
show that some apiarists are forever “ put- 
ting their foot into it,”? by presenting an ax 
to the enemies of American honey-pro- 
ducers, with which they are invited to chop 
off the heads of American apiarists gen- 
erally. If it were used to exterminate these 
unwise scribblers, it might be excusable— 
but it is always used to the detriment of the 
pursuit in general—classing all American 
bee-keepers together, making them re- 
sponsible for the mistakes made by afew, 
and holding up their hands in holy horror, 
while they ask: ‘“‘ Arethe bee-keepers of 
America going mad?” 


Brethren, please take this matter into 


thoughtful consideration, and let there be 
no more of such mistakes ! 
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QuERIES © REPLIES. 


ON PEN FERRER SRR RRR eR re ees ren cen rence s Funes 


Tool for Cleaning Propolis from 
the Sections 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 603.—What kind of atool do you 
yee to clean the propolis from sections ?7— 
owa. 


A dull knife.—Dapant & Son. 

A common case-knife.—C.C. MILLER. 

An ordinary pocket-knife.—R. L. 
TAYLOR. 

The small blade of a pocket-knife, 
usually.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

Any knife at hand.—M. Maugtn. 


A strong pocket-knife, or a short 
table-knife.-—A. B. Mason. 


The instrument that I use is a sharp 
three-cornered piece, with a handle to 
it.—WiLt M. BarNuM. 

Any knife convenient for the pur- 
pose—a pocket-knife is as good as any- 
thing.—P. L. VIALLON. 

A good, strong knife with a sharp 
point.—C. H. DiBBern. 

A case-knife ; sometimes a wide, dull 
chisel ; that is, a chisel not very sharp. 
—Mnrs. L. Harrison. 

I have used an old case-knife, and I 
find that it works very well.—J.E.Ponp 

A sharp and pointed knife-blade ; 
and sometimes glass and sand-paper.— 
H. D. Cutting. 

A common case-knife, with a thin, 
pliable blade.— A. J. Coox. 

An old table-knife is «bout as cheap 
and as good a tool as you can use.—J. 
P. H. Brown. 

I use a sharp pocket-knife. There 
is no propolis on my sections, except 
on the edges, to be cleaned off.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 

An old case or table knife having } 
of the blade taken off, so as to leave 
the end square, like a putty-knife.—G. 
M. Doo.Lirr_e. 

A small jack-knife. I use the largest 
blade, and hold that blade between my 
thumb and finger in such a manner as 
to guage its position at all times.— 
James HEeDpON. 

I have used a carpenter's paring 
chisel with good effect. Do not use 
the cutting edge, but use the sharp 


corners of the blade with a kind of 
stroke motion. The best way is to use 
proper cases, and keep out of 


** scrapes.”—J. M. SHucK. 

One which I have found quite satis- 
factory is made by breaking a worn- 
out three-cornered file in two in the 
middle, and grinding the three sides 
until the edges are sharp. With this 
tool in the right hand, and the section 
in the left, very good and satisfactory 
work can be done.—EUGENE SECOR. 








Any knife, either one carried in the 
pocket or used at the table, will do. A 
scraper can easily be made, or you can 
use the side of a chisel or putty-knife. 
—Tue Eprror. 


a oe 


Getting Honey from the Red 
Clover. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


engl Sar the Can Italian, Cyprian, Car- 
niolan, Hoiy-Land, Caucasian, Egyptian, Al- 
bino or any other kind of bees get honey 
easily out of red clover? If 80, which? 2.If 
not, which can penetrate the deepest flowers ? 


Yes ; bumble-bees.—A. B. Mason. 


We have no red clover here, and I 
cannot say. I do not know, but the 
Italians are good enough for me.—P. 
L. VIALLON. 

1. Why do you not add «bumble- 
bees ?” then you would have it. 2. The 
one with the longest tongue.—H. D. 
COTTING. ; 

1. No, not generally. I,think that 
any of the breeds may do so some- 
times.—C. C. MILLER. 


Yes, sometimes. If the flowers are 
‘‘short,” and other forage scarce, all 
hive-bees store from it.—J. M. Sauck. 


I cannot speak about the “ easy” 
part, but Ihave frequently seen Ital- 
ians work upon red clover. From a 
series of measurements, I have found 
that the Cyprian and Italian bees can 
penetrate the deepest.—J.P.H. Brown. 


No, not asa rule. Sometimes Ital- 
ians and other varieties will work on 
the second crop of red clover; but it 
cannot be depended upon with any 
race of bees.—C. H. DIBBERN. 


I have had no experience outside of 
Italians, blacks and their crosses, and 
I have never had the pleasure of see- 
ing either of them gathering honey 
from red clover.—J. M. HaMBAUGH. 

I have read of certain strains of bees 
(Italians, I believe) that were bred up 
to this, and I think that it is quite pos- 
sible. We should breed more for 
«long tongues.” It will be the princi- 
pal feature of the «‘ bee of the future.” 
—WiILt M. BarRNvuM. 

I have no experience with any bees 
except blacks, Italian and Holy Land 
or Syrian. None of them can get 
honey from red clover “easily,” but 
all of them can get at it sometimes, 
but with some difficulty. The bees 
from Palestine and Syria have longer 
tongues than blacks or Italians.—M., 
MAHIN. 

Italian bees work quite freely on the 
second crop of red clover, particularly 
on the smaller heads; and in our api- 
ary some colonies of Italians work 
much better upon red clover than 
others. Such colonies we mark ‘ Ex- 
tra,” and breed from them.—Mnrs. L. 
HARRISON. 








1. Italians, and Italian-hybrids can, 
at any time when the flowrets are well 


filled with nectar, and better when a 
previous drouth has shortened the 
tubes of the flowers.—R. L. TayLor. 


We have not tried all, but we think 
that the Italians come as near to it as 
any of the others, and it is only at 
times that they can get honey from red 
clover—probably when the corollas 
happen to be shorter, or perhaps fuller. 
—DapvanT & Son. 


No. Sometimes all bees can get 
some honey from red civver. Those 


with the longest tongues could do the 
best. Italans and Syrians have the 
longest tongues of any that I have ex- 
amined.—A. J. Coox. 

In some years all kinds of bees work 
on red clover, and in other years none 
of them get any honey worth speaking 
of from this plant. The Italians will 
work more on red clover than any 
variety I know of.—G. M. Doo.irr_e. 


Red clover is not sucha great honey- 
yielder as many people suppose. The 
largest yields of red clover honey I 
have ever seen gathered, were taken 
in by crosses between Italians and 
brown-German bees.—JAMES HEDDON. 


1. No, not easily; though it is 
claimed that the Italians can do so to 
a considerable extent. 2. From all 


the evidence I can gather, the Italians 
can penetrate deeper into the flowers 
than any other variety.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. Ihave never seen any hive-bee 
that could get_honey out of red clover 
at all seasons. I think that it is mostly 
from the second crop @f clover that 
they get honey, because the blossoms 
are smaller. If from any cause the 
first crop is dwarfed, the result would 
be the same. 2. I have only observed 
blacks, Italians and Carniolans, the 
advantage being perhaps with the 
Italians. —EUGENE SECOR. 





1. According to my observations red 
clover yields mectar very scantily in 
some and very profusely 
in some other seasons. I believe that 
all the yellow varieties of bees work 
on red clover, when it yields nectar. 
The best results that I ever obtained 
from red clover, was by the use of 
bees that were a first between 
Italian drones and Cyprian queens. I 
believe that no bees are equal to this 


seasons, 


cross 


cross as workers on red clover.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 
Yes: all of the kinds of bees can du 


9 


so sometimes, but none more * easily 
than the Italians. When the nectar is 
plenty, or the corollas are * stunted ” 
by drouth, it is more easily done than 
when the tubes are deep. The “long 
tongues” count in this matter. In this 
the Italians and Syrians are doubtless 
at the head.—THeE Eprror. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





MICHIGAN. 


Report of the Michigan, State 
Convention. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


FIRST DAY. 
EVENING SESSION. 


This session was opened by the Sec- 
retary, who read an essay from Mr. T. 
F. Bingham, on 


Spring Management of Bees. 


When to begin spring management 
of bees is a point which the subject 
would seem to fix as at the close of 
winter. But the best period to begin 
spring management, is when the bees 
are gaining stores for their keeper and 
themselves nine months before that 
trying period when bees, from causes 
not well settled, and upon which bee- 
keepers do not agree, develop appar- 
ent weakness, and in some seasons, 
and not rare instances, fail entirely. 


It is not the province of this essay to 
cover all the well-written field so often 
trod by bee-keepers, relating to this 
trying period; but merely to direct 
attention to the very great value of an 
abundant supply of honey to last a 
colony until in any spring, however 
dreary and cold, the clover or other 
sure supply of honey shall come. 


Some seasons, and in localities from 
which early and abundant pollen is 
obtained from forest trees, it is possi- 
ble for bees to stem this trying period 
with but a meager previous season’s 
stock of honey. But it is not of com- 
mon events that we feel the uncom- 
mon needs. In springs like the one 
last passed, no bee-keeper can fail to 
fully understand that honey, even in 
excess of usual needs, is of inestimable 
value in the hives. 

Probably no bee-keeper present is 
without experience in single instances, 
when from some massive hive, gum 
(old log’) or similar abode, when 75 or 
150 pounds of honey not accessible in 
autumn,the colony has passed smoothly 
through unpropitious springs, and far 
out-stripped its scantily supplied neigh- 
bors. Weall know how oft we have 
heard that a pint of bees was enough, 
and 10 pounds of honey ample to win- 
ter a colony of bees. We also have 
many times, to our sorrow, paid the 
penalty of our broken promises to feed, 
should unpropitious and fickle April 
present herself with unwonted winds 
and storms. 





At present there appears to be no 
absolute method by which spring man- 
agement can be secured, except by 
judicious and ample provision, and 
preparation made the previous season. 

T. F. BrIncHaM. 


After reading the above essay, it 
was discussed as follows : 

James Heddon—I have never lost 
any bees by spring dwindling, that had 
wintered perfectly. We may as well 
take up the subject of wintering, as I 
can see that that is where we will 
get to. 


The Wintering of Bees. 


The convention agreed with Mr. 
Heddon, and he was invited to lead in 
the discussion ; when he proceeded to 
give a resume of the pollen theory, 
very clearly showing that the consump- 
tion of pollen in confinement was the 
main cause of bee-diarrhea. 

H. D. Cutting—Have you not lost 
bees in winter when they had only 
sugar stores ? 

James Heddon—Yes, but not from 
diarrhea. They simply perished from 
cold too long continued ; but there was 
not a sign of diarrhea, no over-load- 
ing of the intestines, nor any dis- 
charges. 

R. 1.. Taylor—I agree with Mr. Hed- 
don. Many have asserted that they 
did not believe the pollen theory, 
simply because bees having pollen in 
the hive do not always have the diar- 
rhea. It cannot cause disease unless 
consumed in excess when the bees 
vannot fly. If honey is of easy access, 
I think there is less danger of pollen 
being consumed. There is also a dif- 
ference in pollen. Some is hard, and 
seems covered with wax ;*while some 
is soft, and seems mixed with the 
honey. 

Dr. Higbie—A compound food is 
needed. Honey is a compound food, 
and it is likely that the bees may be 
wintered upon it. 

R. L. Taylor—Does the Doctor mean 
that a compound food must always be 
the same? Are its constituents the 
same P 

Dr. Higbie—-In winter 
bonaceous food is needed. 

R. L. Taylor—That is probably true. 
In winter we do not move about so 
much, hence the waste is less, and not 
so much nitrogenous food is needed. 
When the bees have relapsed into that 
semi-torpid condition of successful 
wintering, but little nitrogenous food 
is needed. If they need any, they 
need no more than is contained in 
sugar syrup. 

James Heddon—It does not contain 
a particle. 

R. L. Taylor—I once wintered 200 
colonies with no pollen in the combs— 
nothing but sugar syrup. I never had 


more Ccar- 


bees winter better. It is held by many 
that it is better not to have bees breed 
late. My experience has been the re- 
verse. 
this is the result of the bees using up 
the pollen 9 the fall, or from having 
young bees. 

James Heddon—I think that it is the 
result of the consumption of the pollen 
before the bees have ceased flying. 
Young bees cannot hold their feces as 
well as old bees can, as all know who 
have taken off honey. 

An expression was taken to see how 
many believed that the consumption 
of pollen in confinement was the prime 
cause of bee-diarrhea. Nearly every 
one held up his hand. 

R. L. Taylor—Well, if pollen causes 
diarrhea, what are you going to do 
about it ? 

James Heddon — If sugar 
cheaper, I should feed sugar. 

Dr. Higbie—Let me ask, who has 
left pollen in the combs, and the bees 
did not have the diarrhea P 

James Heddon—I have, and so has 
every one. 

President Hilton—I have for ten 
years wintered bees successfully, pay- 
ing no attention to pollen. 


James Heddon—You know how you 
winter your bees, and could tell me, 
and I could prepare mine for winter ia 
exactly the same way, yet I should suf- 
fer losses. 

The convention then adjourned to 
meet at 8 a.m. the next morning, and 
go in a body to visit the City Fire De- 
partment. 


SHCOND DAY. 
MORNING SESSION. 


After visiting the Fire Department, 
the convention again assembled at the 
Hall, and Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson gave 
an address upon the advantages and 
disadvantages of attending conven- 
tions, in which he said: ‘I am free 
to say that were it not for the social 
features —meeting and enjoying the 
company of fellow bee-keepers—bee- 
conventions would be very slim affairs. 
The majority of those who attend con- 
ventions go for the sake of having a 
‘good time,’ and if it can be afforded, 
itis all right. Between reading the 
report of a convention and attending 
one, there is as much difference as 
there is between reading a love letter 
and visiting your lover.” 


President Hilton said: I have al- 
ways attended conventions, and went 
home feeling well paid. The social 
feature is one of the brightest. This 
life is not all dollars and cents. It is 


were 


true that our conventions have of late 
been poorly attended, but that is at- 
tributable to the poor seasons; with 





the return of better crops of honey, I 


I would like to ask whether * 
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think th that we may Seek: for the crowds 
as of yore. 
James Heddon—lIf there -were no 


books nor periodicals, conventions 
would be grand things, but the inter- 
change of thought by means of the 
printed page is much cheaper, and 
fully as efficient. 

A. D. D. Wood—I have for several 
years attended conventions. I do not 
know as it has paid me in dollars and 
cents, but I have been paid in the 
social feature. 

The convention here adjourned to 
visit the State’s Prison, having re- 
ceived an invitation from the warden. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The next meeting is to be held at 
Lansing, Mich., and the Executive 
Committee are instructed to choose 
such a date as to enable members to 
take advantage of the holiday rates on 
the railroads—that is; between Christ- 
mas and New Year’s. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Prof. A. J. Cook, 
of Agricultural College ; 1st Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. D. Soper, of Jackson; 2nd 
Vice-President, Geo. E. Hilton, of 
Fremont; 3rd Vice-President, John 
Rey, of East Saginaw; Secretary, H. 
D. Cutting ; of Clinton, and Treasurer, 
W. Z. Hutchinson, of Flint. 


The Crosses of Bees. 


This was the next topic. Mr. Fel- 
lows had tried a cross between the 
Carniolans and blacks,and was pleased 
with it. 

James Heddon preferred a cross be- 
tween the blacks and Italians. He 
secured the right kind of a cross, not 
by mating queens in confinement, but 
by filling the air with drones from 
choice colonies. This was done by re- 
moving drone-comb from undesirable 
colonies, and placing it in the most 
desirable ones. 

R. L. Taylor agreed 
Heddon. 

President Hilton had tried the Car- 
niolans, and found them gentle and pro- 
lific, but lacking in honey -gathering 
qualities. He had had just as well-be- 
haved colonies of blacks, as of any 
other bees. 

H. D. Cutting had Carniolans. The 
hairs are longer and whiter. A cross 
between the Italians and Syrians will 
produce the most queen-cells. When 
a swarm comes out, open the hive, and 
you will think that you had better go 
into the ** pea-nut ” business. 


with Mr. 


Planting for Honey. 


Dr. Higbie mentioned his success 
with buckwheat and rape. He got no 
honey from the former, while the 
latter did quite well. 


dab Heddon—Millions a mill- 
ions of pounds of honey go to waste 
every year, and all of Nature’s plant- 
ing. I will venture to say, that not 
more than one pound in 10,000 is the 
result of planting for honey. Planting 
for honey brings in a crop of bee- 
keepers. Raising crops that produce 
honey, or scattering the seed in waste 
places, of some plant that will care for 
itself, is all right; but all this should 
be done as quietly as possible. When 
a farmer comes to me and says, “I 
have planted some buckwheat for your 
bees.” I say, “Is that so?” Well, 
now let me tell you something. The 


honey from buckwheat is very dark |’ 


and strong, and pretty poor stuff; in 
fact, we had a little rather not have 
it.” ‘Is that so?” he will say, and 
that is the last we hear from him. 


The convention adjourned until 
7:30 p.m. 
EVENING SESSION. 
As usual, the attendance at the 


evening session of the last day was 
very small, as so many had gone home. 
Those that were left gathered around 
the fire, and indulged in an informal 
chat until the evening was nearly 
gone. When the meeting was finally 
called to order, there was a little dis- 
cussion as to what should be discussed. 
The Secretary had mislaid an essay by 
Dr. Tinker. He had glanced it over, 
and said, as nearly as he could re- 
member, that it was about the same as 
his article that appears on the first 
page of the December Apiculturist, 
which Mr. Heddon was asked to read, 
and comment as he read, which he 
did. 

Mr. Heddon objected to the use of 
the word ‘storifying,” as used by Dr. 
Tinker. ‘The Doctor had borrowed the 
word from the English, and now ap- 
plied it to the management of the 
Heddon hive. The Heddon hive is 
not a storifying hive. In the old days 
of storifying, hives were not divided 
into surplus and brood apartments. 
The most prominent distinctive feature 
of the Heddon hive is a divisible brood- 
chamber, not two brood-chambers piled 
one above the other. Mr. Heddon 
also objected to the Doctor claiming 
the wood-zine honey-board as his. Mr. 
Heddon said that he invented the 
slatted break-joint honey-board with a 
bee-space ; he had also made it queen- 
excluding by tacking strips of zine 
upon the strips of wood. Dr. Tinker 
was the first to devise, or at least the | 
first to publish,the plan of placing these 
strips of zinc in saw-kerfs cut in the| 
edges of the slats. 

The Committee on Exhibits reported 
as follows, after which the convention 





adjourned to meet in 1889, at the call 
of the Executive Committee : 


Your committee beg leave to report the 

rang arwietes on exhibition : 
oper, of Jackson, Mich.— Honey- 

crate, foundation, one- _ sections, Clark 
smoker gloves and vei 

Geo. Hilton, of Fremont, Mich.—Varieties 
of honey, one feeder, one smoker, honey- 
knife, and a picture of his home apiary. 

Frank A. Eaton, of Bluffton, O.—Section- 
ease filled with sections. 

T. F. Bingham, of Abronia, Mich. - 
Smokers and honey-knife. 

Thomas M. Cobb, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pm ate divisible, interchangable cease for sec- 
ions 

R. L. Taylor, of Lapeer, Mich.—One bot- 
tle of honey-vinegar. 

H. D. Burrell, of Bangor, Mich.—One 
sbi bipping © ase protector. 

Higbie, IT. M. Cobb, W. D. Soper— 

Committee. 
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LOCATION. 


Where to Locate an Apiary— 
Florida, etc. 


Written for the Pratrie[Farmer 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 





The question is asked by a sub- 
scriber where the best place is to locate 
an apiary by a person who intends to 
make it his whole business. I am com- 
pletely at sea in answering this ques- 
tion. My best place for an apiafy un- 
doubtedly is in my own door-yard, 
where I can look out of my kitchen 
and sitting-room windows during 
swarming time, and be easy of access 
at alltimes. Another thing greatly in 
my favor is, that I can sell my honey 
at home, and have not to ship it off to 
a distant city, to lie in a commission 
house to granulate, and accumulate 
dust, and wait weary months before I 
can hear the jingle of the clean cash. 

Many bee-keepers in the North and 
West were disgusted by losing so many 
bees during our late, severe winters, 
and sold their homes and hied them- 
selves off to Florida. One wrote back 
to the Bee Journal, of the many dif- 
ficulties he encountered in reaching 
this land of promise; how he had to 
wade in the water and push a boat 





before him containing his bees, but 
|wound up by saying, ‘I never mind 
ithis, for I am in Florida.” He was 
llocated in the wilderness below 
| Tampa; was determined to get where 
|his bees would not freeze to death. 
| His bees did not die, but his wife died, 
land, with his little children crying 
around him, he franctically advertise d 
|his bees for sale. Who would want to 
buy, with no market for honey, pro- 
| vided there was any to sell ? 

A bee-keeper, for merly of the North, 
| but now located in Florida, said at the 
|late convention at Columbus, O.: «I 
| would rather ke ep bees in the North 
than in Florida; but I like the climate, 
_my home is there, andI am going to 
stay.” Heis one of those who emi- 
‘grated because his bees died in winter. 
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A customer lately said to the writer : | 
‘‘T was down in Florida last April ;| 
went up the St. John’s and down in| 
the Indian river country. So many 

nearly every 


flowers, and a shower 


day ; everything sparkling with drops 


of water. But I tell you Mrs. Harri- 
son, God never made «w better State 
than TLilino}s.” I fully endorse this 


sentiment; He may be able to make a 
better one, but He never has. 

There are many views to be taken 
of this question. If honey only is the 
object sought, then locate where most 
of itis to be had. If a good market 


for honey is desirable, then locate 
where there is less honey, but a good 


market for it. I know a_ bee-keeper 
who lives about twenty miles from me, 
who gets a great deal more honey per 
colony than I do, but I would not pay 
the price for it that he does if I never 
had a pound. He lives in the Illinois 
river bottom, with overflowed lands in 
close proximity, where the fog is thick 
enough to cut with a knife, and peo- 
ple have the «‘ shakes.” True, his bees 
have abundant pasture; there are 
thousands of acres of button-wood, 
with water up to the chin, and no fear 
of drouth. The wet, uncultivated 
lands abound in motherwort, Spanish- 
needles and golden-rod, ad infinitum. 
Peoria, Ills. 
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HONEY-BOARDS. 


Their History, Uses and Adapt-— 
ability Considered. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JAMES HEDDON. 


Honey-boards are getting to be quite 
popular, as well as some other things 
Imight mention, over which I have 
been drawn into considerable con- 
troversy while trying to uphold and 
introduce among my brother bee- 
keepers. When a bee-keeper invents 
something that is good, tests it until he 
knows it to be so, there is an internal 
enthusiasm, that knows no self-interest 
and no bounds, which impels him to 
write about it for the benefit of others, 
simply because it isa fact. There is 
some splendid things about the human 
mind, which grows enthusiastic over 
truth vs. error, and it is good that the 
world is possessed of that beneficent 
principle. 

It may be of interest to the readers 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL to hear 
something about the history of honey- 
boards. I will not attempt to exhaust 
the subiect, for I do not know all of 
the experiments and uses that others 
have made with honey-boards, but I 
do know something of my own strug- 
glesin inventing and popularizing their 
use. 





Older bee-keepers will remember 
that Father Langstroth made and in- 
troduced witb his excellent hive, a 
rack, frame or board, whichever we 
may choose to call it, which was placed 
intermediately between the surplus re- 
ceptacles and the brood-chamber. This 
was a {-inch board with three slots 
running crosswise, and cdnsequently 
crosswise of the brood-chamber and 
frames below. Upon this board, sur- 
plus receptacles were placed, having 
slots which were made to range with 
the slots of the honey-board, making a 
passage for bees, keeping the bottoms 
of the receptacles clean, and facilitat- 
ing the operation of getting the boxes 
on and off—a very important aid in 
the days when we had no smokers and 
less knowledge of how to handle 
bees. 

From this board I began my opera- 
tions, which resulted in the break- 
joint, bee-space honey-board, which 
has now become so popular the world 
over. I got my first idea of a bee- 
space in the honey-board, from a de- 
sire to use a honey-board which would 
maintain perfect bee-spaces, every- 
where, and leave a perfect bee-space 
between the surplus receptacles and 
the brood-chamber, when it was not in 
use. Of course no honey-board could 
do this, unless it contained a_ bee- 
space in one of its surfaces. Very 
soon after constructing and testing, to 
my great satisfaction, the bee-space 
principle of the honey-board, I struck 
upon the plan of having many open- 
ings, creating the general surface of 
the board of slats, and having these 
slats and the spaces between them so 
arranged that the slats and spaces ex- 
actly break joints with the top-bars 
(and spaces between them) of the 
brood-frames below; which, while it 
gives a perfectly free communication 
to the hive, making a passage for the 
bees from below to the surplus re- 
ceptacles above, at the same time it 
breaks the direct communication, al- 
most wholly preventing the building 
of brace-combs between the top sur- 
face of the honey-board and the bot- 
tom of the surplus honey receptacles 
above. 


While it has a tendency to lessen the 
amount of brace-combs which will be 
built in the bee-space between the top- 
bars of the brood-frames below and 
the lower surface of the honey-board, 
yet it does not entirely prevent the 
brace-comb building there; but this 
does not matter much, as we do not 
remove the honey-board anywhere 
near as frequently as we do the sur- 
plus receptacles which rest upon the 
honey-board. So now we can’ work 
the tiering-up process with surplus re- 
ceptacles, without the annoyance of 
brace-combs. 











By the way, I might say, right here, 
that though I was not the first to prac- 
tice the tiering of surplus receptacles, 
yet nearly twenty years agoI did dis- 
cover its worth as a system, and had 
many tilts through the bee-periodicals 
while defending the same. Now it is 
a popular method, and nearly all the 
great and successful honey-producers 
of the day use it. 

If I remember correctly, our friend 
A. I. Root opposed me considerably, 
greatly fearing that any kind of a 
honey-board would retard the work of 
the bees and greatly lessen the surplus 
honey crop; but I did the best I could 
in its defense, after I had proven the 
correctness of my ground, and with 
the aid of the ever-living principle 
that, 


“Truth will conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.’ 


A little study will soon convince the 
practical hive-niaker that no honey- 
board of any value can be made, that 
does not contain either one or both, 
the bee-space and break-joint princi- 
ples. If a honey-board is made with- 
out the bee-space principle, the ma- 
terialin it must be thick; and the 
thicker the slats which form the gen- 
eral surface of the hive, the more apt 
are the bees to build brace-combs be- 
tween their edges, and the heavier, 
more bungling and expensive is the 
honey-board. It must be thicker, in 
order to have any solidity, but where 
the bee-space is used, the space is 
formed by the thick outer rim which 
gives the honey-board its solidity. 

Then again, the only way the tier- 
ing process can be worked with the 
surplus receptacles over a honey-board, 
without a bee-space, is by putting the 
bee-spaces in the supers, at the bot- 
tom, rather than the top, which is very 
objectionable, for reasons too numerous 
to mention here. There are few bee- 
keepers but that have discovered their 
mistake, if they ever put the bee-space 
at the bottom. 

This break-joint principle also tends 
to keep the queen below, and I will 
say that there is so little trouble from 
queens getting into the surplus re- 
ceptacles, when these honey-boards 
are used, and comb-honey is the pro- 
duction, thatit is hardly worth while 
to make them queen-excluding. But 
for the production of extracted honey, 
it is well to have them so, and there 
are many conveniences, even in comb- 
honey production, in having the boards 
queen-excluding ; consequently for the 
last four years we have used all of 
ours, that way. 

The best method of making them 
queen-excluding, is to run a narrow 
saw-kerf into the edges of the slats, 
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and as the honey-board is put together, 
slide in a narrow piece of zinc contain- 
ing one row, of queen-excluding bie- 
passages. This device can hardly be 
called an invention, and was thought 
of by four different bee-keepers all in- 
dependent of the others. I may men- 
tion W. Z. Hutchinson, of Flint, Mich., 
Chas. E. Boyer, of Anger, O., Dr. G. 
L. Tinker, of New Philadelphia, O., 
and myself. This took place some 
three years ago, and quite a little con- 
troversy arose regarding the priority. 
No one, perhaps, will ever know who 
was prior, but Dr. G. L. Tinker was 
the first to publish and give his right 
in the device to the public (see page 
203 of Gleanings for 1886). 


While Father Langstroth was my 
honored guest, last spring, I perfected 
anew invention for queen-exeluding 
honey-boards, which greatly pleased 
him. It was tested, and proves to 
make a very excellent arrangement ; 
although, perhaps, it is not much bet- 
ter than the combined wood and zinc 
board. It consists of an all-metal 
honey-board containing the same rows 
of queen-excluding bee-passages, placed 
on the break-joint principle, the same 
as the other honey-board. For my 
eight frame hive, eight rows of open- 
ings are made, and in such position 
that they come directly over the cen- 
ter of the top-bars of the brood-frames 
below. The whole honey-board is a 
quarter of an inch shorter and nar- 
rower than the wood honey-board. 
This contraction in the dimensions, 
prevents all bother from corners of the 
supers slipping down in. Now this is 
a complete honey-board, the very best 
in the world, for the avoidance of the 
brace-combs, both owing to its com- 
position and thinness of surface, but it 
has the objection of being liable to bag 
in the center, or ‘‘ sag,” as some say. 
To avoid this, two A or V-shaped 
pieces of heavy tin are soldered to 
the under side of the board (when in 
its normal position); and although 
they are so large that they come down 
as much as § of an inch, still they will 
not touch the tops of the brood-frames, 
because each stiffener (as we will call 
them) points to the center of a space 
between the brood-frames, so that the 
bees pass all around them freely. This 
makes a complete board. 

There is no absolute necessity for 
these stiffeners, but the bee-keeper 
needs to learn how to manipulate the 
all-metal honey-board. He should not 
pry it loose and then lift directly up 
on the corners, but after loosening the 
propolis about the edge, give it a 
lateral twist and it cuts the brace- 
combs and twists them in two. 

At the recent Michigan Bee-Keep- 
ers’ convention held at Jackson, the 
question came up as to whether eight 
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rows of queen-excluding holes were 
sufficient for the passage of the work- 
ers of the strongest colonies of bees. I 
gave not only my experience from the 
use of over 500 of these honey-boards 
for several years, but a Mr. Wood, liv- 
ing near Jackson (who by the way has 
been a large experimenter), gave ad- 
ditional evidence, which convinced the 
whole convention that even one-quar- 
ter of the passage room so afforded by 
the eight central rows of queen-ex- 
cluding holes, would be more than 
ample forthe strongest colonies. Great 
and expensive mistakes have been 
made regarding this point. 


I think I have been pretty nearly 
over the ground, and having men- 
tioned the State Convention, I take 
pleasure in reporting an enjoyable 
meeting, considering that it was quite 
poorly attended ; but few of the well- 
known and prominent bee-keepers of 
the State being present. Prof. Cook 
was ill, and so we had to do without 
him, although we much regretted it. 
R. L. Taylor, of Lapeer, was there,and 
we were pleased to learn that he re- 
cently has been elected to the State 
Senate, while his brother was elected 
as Representative in the Lower House. 
So we see that bee-keepers are not 
without skill and reputation in other 
channels of thought. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 





COLORS AND BEES. 


Are Bees Attracted by Colors or 
Odors? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY A. C. TYRREL. 

Whether or not bees are “ attracted 
by color of flowers,” is, no doubt, a 
matter of supreme indifference to the 
majority of bee-keepers; and if the 
question were asked as to the number 
of a bee’s legs, some would say four, 
others six, or Ich weis nicht. All are 
agreed, however, that bees ‘* get there 
all the same,” whether attracted by 
scent or color, and that is sufficient for 
their purpose, when the hives are being 
rapidly filled with honey. 

In a scientific point of view, it may 
be interesting to glean ali the facts 
concerning the habits of the busy little 
workers, and if it is finally determined 
by scientific research, that flowers of a 
particular hue are most ‘ attractive, 
those who «plant for honey alone” 
will be enabled to select the best va- 
rieties. In this connection alone, as I 
view the subject matter, can the final 
determination of the question be of the 
slightest importance to the fraternity. 

Iagree with Prof. Pammel in this, 
‘That odor is important in attracting 





insects.” I also cvincide with the 
statements based upon experiments 
made by Sir John Lubbock and Her- 
mann Muller, that “ bees possess an 
acute color-sense, readily distinguish- 
ing such colors as blue, green, orange, 
red, white and yellow.” 

As the question is chameleon hued, 
I can argue both sides, for I believe 
that bees are attracted by « scent,” and 
“color” alsp. ,. 

During therm yf bloom of a cer- 
tain honc».Si3nt thei I raise, our bees 
are constaiitiy hovering over them, at- 
tracted, no doubt, by both «scent and 
color.” WhenTI thresh out the seeds 
in the fall, bees are constantly alight- 
ing on the dry stalks in such numbers 
as to be annoying at times. 

My usual threshing-floor is on the 
roof of a hen-house 8 or 10 feet from 
the ground. As they cannot expect to 
extract honey from the old, dry stalks, 
it seems they are attracted by the odor, 
which is very pungent and lasting. I 
am never interviewed when gathering 
and threshing ‘turnip seed.” 

It cannot be said that bees are at- 
tracted to me, by reason of my elegant 
(?) form, being nearly six feet one 
way, lean as a fish-pole, and homely 
as 





Madison, Nebr. 
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MANIPULATION. 


A New System for the Manage- 
ment of Bees. 


Written for the Michigan Convention 
BY DR. G. L. TINKER. 





It may be stated as a rule, that a 
colony of bees dividing up its forces 
by swarming, will not produce as large 
a surplus asa colony under the same 
conditions that does not swarm. In 
a honey-flow extending over most of 
the season, the rule may be an excep- 
tion, but it is a rare'thing to occur. In 
view of these facts, bee-keepers have 
long sought a means to prevent swarm- 
ing, or in lieu of that, a non-swarming 
strain of bees. As it has been the in- 
stinct of bees to swarm through all the 
ages, and since it is the only natural 
means of increase, it is plain that we 
may not suppress it; and especially 
when producing comb honey. We may 
create artificial conditions, as in the 
taking away of queens, or of the stores 
as fast as brought in, and prevent it 
for a time, but we shall never be able 
to prevent swarming where natural 
conditions exist. 

The best we can do is to deal with 
the results of swarming. And I may 
here say, that we can do this to advan- 
tage, and bring about results exceed- 
ing anything accomplished in times 
past. 
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We are entering upon the way of a 
more profitable and enjoyable apicul- 
ture, as in many things in these days 
Wwe are marching with giant strides 
into realms of knowledge more won- 
derful than the most vivid imagination 
has even dared to contemplate. A 
single honey-bee is a helpless thing, 
but a colony of them has power and 
utility in proportion to its numbers. 
Who shall say, then, that it may not be 
guided to greater results and unheard- 
of wonders? And this we think, no 
less than we do, that the most useful 
and yet abundant, the strongest and 
yet the lightest metal in all the earth, 
by the skill of man, is to come forth 
from the elements and give to the 
world a new civilization, unthought of 
possibilities and apparently impossible 
achievements ! 

For years I have noted the remark- 
able impulse with which a young 
swarm begins its labors, and I have 
thought that we should take heed and 
make the most of this impulse to rush 
matters, and pile up a surplus. But it 
is clear that the impulse can only be 
developed through swarming. Hence, 
it will not be a surprise, if the time is 
at hand when practical bee-keepers 
shall cease to look for means to pre- 
vent swarming, or a non-swarming 
strain of bees. 

The new system of management that 
I have devised and perfected, and 
which I shall claim the honor of intro- 
ducing to my fellow bee-keepers as a 
practical procedure, is founded upon 
the above views, and an experimental 
trial of three years. 

The ordinary management is pur- 
sued up to the time of swarming,which 
consists in getting all the colonies as 
strong as possible, and ready for the 
expected honey-flow. A supply of ex- 
tra brood-chambers are made ready 
with empty combs or frames half-filled 
with good foundation, or a part of 
each. No wiring of frames is done. 
As soon as a swarm issues, it is hived 
in one of the prepared brood-chambers 
on the old stand. 

The parent colony is set to one side, 
and the supers taken off and placed on 
the prepared hive, and the transfer is 
usually made while the swarm is in 
the air. A wood-and-zine queen-ex- 
cluding honey-board is placed on the 
brood-chamber, and the supers over it. 
And here I will say, that the success 
of this management is largely depend- 
ent upon the perfect working of this 


honey-board, and its adaptation to 
large colonies. This matter is so im- 


portant that it may be wise to indicate 
certain points in its construction, es- 
sential to success, lest any shall test 
the new system and pronounce it a 
failure from having made use of an 
imperfect and unsuitable honey-board : 





1. The zine strips should have two 
rows of perforations, and be set par- 
allel to, and alternate with, the brood- 
frames. 

2. The wood slats must be plump } 
of an inch wide if the brood-frames are 
spaced more than 1g inches from cen- 
ter to center; and the wood should 
come so close to the perforations that 
the bees may get a ready foot-hold 
upon it, and thereby be enabled to 
pass through the boaré instantly. 


Having hived the bees and trans- 
ferred the supers, I then shake the 
bees from the combs of the parent 
colony, down in front of the new one ; 
but this part of the work may be de- 
layed to any convenient time within 
24 hours. Thus all the bees that were 
in the hive before swarming, are kept 
together, the brood alone being taken 
away. A colony so managed acts and 
works like any young swarm, and as 
all are large, if plenty of surplus room 
is given, the product will be corres- 
pondingly great. 

The brood taken away is placed in 
another brood-chamber, and put over 
any colony capable of taking care of 
it. The added brood is placed over a 
queen-excluding honey-board, and if 
supers are on the hive, they are to be 
carried to the top. With the issue of 
a swarm, every colony in the apiary is 
so managed, whether it has one or 
more added brood-chambers. If all 
the colonies swarm, the result will be 
an increase of one or more brood- 
chambers on every hive. 

Extracting may be done from the 
added brood-chambers as soon as the 
brood is sealed,or about the ninth day ; 
or the combs may be left in place till 
all the brood hatches. If extracting is 
not desired, the combs may be storified 
on as few colonies as possible, and 
kept till fall and the making up of the 
colonies for winter, when as many 
combs of sealed honey may be used as 
is necessary to winter the bees. 

In preparing for winter, the combs 
not required should be taken from the 
bees, or at any time from Oct. 1 to 
Oct. 15, and placed in the brood-cham- 
bers and piled up out-of-doors, and 
there left all winter. By this means all 
extra combs can be kept safe from the 
moth-larve from year to year, the only 
other care being to keep out the mice. 

This management requires a differ- 
ent sized brood-chamber than has 
heretofore been used. I also dispense 
with the use of “dummies” or other 
means of contraction. A brood-cham- 
ber for brood is all. that is required, as 
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The size of the brood-frame is 7x17 
inches, and eight are used in each 
brood-chamber. It is a, plain, sus- 
pended Langstroth frame suited to 
rapid handling ; and, it may be added, 
that no brood-frame ever invented, or 
likely to be, can be handled as rapidly 
as a shallow Langstroth frame. 


This management results in getting 
all brood-combs attached to the bot- 
tom-bars of the frames. If the combs 
are old, the lower edge should be 
shaved off, when, if placed in supers, 
as here advised, all will be extended 
to, and attached to, the bottom-bars. 
Another result is, that in all large 
colonies built up by this system, the 
bees build no brace-combs between the 
brood-chamber and the honey-board, 
or other parts of the hive, so thatit is 
always easy to take the hives apart. 


Management of the Queen-Cells. 


It remains to give the management 
of queen-cells and queens by this sys- 
tem. After shaking the bees from the 
combs, as stated. if queen-cells are not 
wanted, they are to be removed. If I 
wish to hatch them, I proceed as 
directed, taking care not to injure 
them. The bees of the colony to which 
they are given, will complete the cells 
and care for them. I have yet to find 
one torn down, whether in swarming 
time or out. Nor does the presence 
of the cells incite to swarming, as the 
queen is unaware of their presence. 
On the seventh day after, the cells 
should be cut and hatched in nursery 
cages. 

If I wish to supersede the queen in 
the lower part of the hive, I leave one 
of the cells to hatch, and do not dis- 
turb the hive (unless they swarm) till 
about the eleventh day. Ithen go to 
the hive, and I will nearly always find 
the young queen on the honey-board, 
trying to get below. I place her be- 
low, and the work is done, as she will 
at once destroy the old one. 


Usually the young queen destroys all 
of the cells in the super in three or 
four days. All goes well while a lay- 
ing queen isin the lower brood-cham- 
ber, until the young queen gets ready 
to mate, when she is balled and killed 
by the bees. Butif provision is made 
for her to fly out from the upper part 
of the hive, it occasionally happens 
that she is allowed to do so, when the 
bees will destroy the old queen below. 
If the queens are kept apart, so that 
they cannot touch each other, it ap- 
pears that we may have two or more 
laying queens in a hive at one and the 





we want all, or pretty much all, the 
storage done in the supers. Sucha 
brood-chamber will contain only 830 
square inches of brood-comb, and is 
large enough for any queen where this 


same time; but I think that the bees 
attending each queen must have a 
separate entrance. 


As to the drones that hatch from 


brood placed in the supers, I draw 





management is practiced. 


back the cover a little, or raise it up to 

















let them out. If this is not done, we 
shall find in a short time only the 
round shells of their thorax, like so 
many beads, on the honey-board. 

I may say of this system, that I have 
been able to get more honey in sec- 
tions by it than by any other plan of 
management, while the honey stored 
in the extra brood-chambers has ap- 
peared as so much gain over the other 
plans adopted. I believe the system 
to be not only perfectly feasible, but 
more easily executed than any other ; 
the hive must be constructed to storify, 
so that the section supers (which 
should be identical with the brood- 
chambers) can be built up in any way 
desired. 

I shall respectfully ask the bee-keep- 
ers to give the new system a trial, be- 
lieving that no other is capable of 
affording so large results. 

New Philadelphia, O. 
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1889. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Jan. 15.—Vermont State, at Middlebury, Vt. 
Marcia A. Douglas, Sec., Shoreham, Vt. 


Jan. 15, iS6.—N. W. is 8. W. Wis., at Rockford, Ills. 
D. A. Her, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 


Jan, 16.—Indiana State, at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Geo. C. Thompson, Sec., Southport, Ind. 


Jan, 30, 31.—N..0..N.Pa.& W.N.Y., at Franklin, Pa. 
C. H. Coon, Sec., New Lyme, Ohio. 


May 4.—Susquehanna Comey. at Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


¢@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—Eb. 
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To New Workers—The Union.— 
G. H. Ashby, Albion, N. Y., on Dec. 28, 
1888, writes : 


In looking over the list of members of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, I find but few from 
New York State. The Union has a large 
suit pending in this State, and more should 
take an interestin it; for they know not 
who will want protection next. Now, bee- 
keepers of New York, please “chip in,” 
and place the ‘“‘ Empire State” in her proper 
place in the Union, and not allow our in- 
dustry to be protected at the expense of 
other States. State pride, if nothing more 
should place us in the lead in the list of 
members. 





Learning by Experiments.—H. 
Heidenescher, Jr., Landeck, O., on Dee. 27, 
1888, says: 


It would be very hard for me to do with- 
out the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, because 
I would like to hear from others about the 
bees. Ihave 11 colonies of bees in Lang- 
stroth hives, and they had a good fligut 


yesterday. i will try to keep on going step 
by step (slowly but surely) in bee-culture, 
for it has to be learned mostly by experi- 
menting, and all beginners should do the 
ame, 
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Healthfulness of Bee-Keeping. 
—Rey. W. R. Whitney, Altoona, Pa., on 
Dee. 26, 1888, writes : 


I cannot do without the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. I like its scientific, moral (1 
might indeed say, religious) tone. Lama 
Methodist preacher, and keep a few bees, 
more for pleasure than profit. For three 
years I have been in this city—a place not 
well adapted to bee-keeping—and have been 
unusually busy in building a new church. 
Even in the suburbs of a city, I believe the 
keeping of a limited number of colonies of 
bees could be made profitable. I wish that 

rofessional and business men knew the 

ealthful, pleasurable profit, to both mind 
and body, to say nothing now of the sweet, 
health-giving honey that might be had, by 
keeping a few colonies of bees, and reading 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 





Bees Roaring in Cold Weather. 
—T. A. Anderson, Loutre Island, Mo., asks 
this question, dated Dec. 31, 1888: 

Is Mr. Demaree satisfied as to bees roar- 


ing in cold weather ? I hope that he tested 
the matter thoroughly last winter. 





Good Prospects for the Next 
Season.— FE. Henkle, Washington, O., on 
Dec. 26, 1888, writes : 


I have been going backwards for the last 
two years in bee-keeping. n the win- 
ter of 1887--88 with 36 colonies, and last 
spring I had 30. I had 3 swarms, and nota 
pound of surplus honey. I! had to feed 8 or 
10 colonies in October, in order to get them 
in good condition for winter. My bees died 
more ort less all summer, and I now have 24 
colonies in good condition, well protected, 
eushioned and packed, on the summer 
stands. Webhave had no white clover here 
the last two years, but the prospect is good 
for a bountiful crop next year. 





Mild Winter tor Bees.—W. Pear- 
son, La Colle, P. Q., on Dee. 26, 1888, says : 
We are having a mild winter here so far. 


I have 175 colonies of bees in the cellar, that 
are wintering first-rate so far. 





Well Pleased with the Pursuit. 
—B. F. Fritz, Fulton, Mich., on Dec. 27, 
1888, writes : 


I have had bees for two years, and I am 
well pleased with the pursuit. I have sold 
bees and honey enough to get back all the 
money I invested, and 10 per cent. interest, 
besides, while invested; and I also have 
honey left to meet the wants of two fami- 
lies, besides 11 colonies in good condition. 
I could sell four times my crop of honey in 
my home market. Careful marketing is the 
secret. The demand is so great that my 
merchant has come to the house to get it. 
The flora of this locality is good, and I am 
monarch of all of it. 





Loss ot Young Queens.—A. V. 
Kouba, Crete, Nebr., on Dec. 26, 1888, says: 


The general complaint of bee-keepers is, 
that the season just past has been a poor 
one for honey as well as for increase, and 
only some individual colonies did well in 
gathering honey. | have secured 860 pounds 
of comb hones. and 600 pounds of extracted 
honey, from 22 colonies, spring count. I| 





have also increased my ppeery to 43 good 
colonies, and 5 ruclei. The spring of 1888, 


in'this locality, was cold and rainy, and I 
had a heavy loss of young queens on their 
“wedding flight.’’ 


In the early part of May, I made up 21 
nuclei, and gave each of thema maturing 
queen-cell ; but before the cells had time to 
hatch out, there came on a cold spell, and 
result was the loss of 18 queen-cells. I gave 
them other cells, but this delay brought on 
an abnormal condition in the nuclei, and 
they “‘ balled”’ every young queen on their 
return from the mating flight. 
(and they were supplied with nereing 
brood) came into good condition. I thin 
that the outlook for wintering is good, and 
I hope to be able to make a better report 
next year. 





Results of the Season.—Mr. J. A. 
Richenbacher, Gahanna, O., on Dec. 29, 
1888, writes : 


The past season has been another poor 
one for honey, hence there was not much 
gathered in this locality. Most of my bees 
were weak when spring came, so I united 
the weak colonies, reducing the 20 colonies 
toll. When spring opened, the prospect 
was for a good season, and bees did well; 
but when summer came, the bees did not do 
so well. White clover, which is our main 
honey source, did not yield much nectar ; 
linden did scarcely as well; but the fall 
flowers yielded some honey, but they were 
cut short by an early frost. I got about 26 
pounds of comb honey, and about 125 
pounds of extracted honey, and increased 
my apiary co 13 colonies. I held them back 
from swarming. It will not pay to keep 
— in this locality without planting for 

em. 





Bees in Splendid Condition.— 
Z. T. Hawk, Audubon, Iowa, on Dec. 29, 
1888, says : 


There has been no zero weather in west- 
ern lowa yet, and, so far as I have heard, 
bees are in splendid condition. I wish the 
ae BEE JOURNAL a happy New 

ear. 
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No Upward Ventilation.—Lionel 
Brokaw, Summer Hill, Llls., on Dee. 25, 
1888, writes : 


Last spring I began with 10 strong colo- 
nies and 5 weak ones, increased them to 20 
strong colonies, by natural swarming, and 
obtained 500 pounds of surplus comb honey. 
It is worth 15 ,cents per pound here now. I 
arranged my hives for winter on the sum- 
mer stands, well filled with bees and 
honey, with woolen quilts over the frames, 
and no upward ventilation. The hives are 
fronting south, with a wind-break on the 
northeast and west. 





+ + 





Colonies in Good Condtition.— 
A. Sperling, Dewey, Llls., on Dec, 28, 1888, 
writes: 


My report for this year in bee-keeping is 
not very encouraging. I wintered 42 colo- 
nies, lost 6 during the summer, by swarming 
out (scarcity of nectar being the cause), and 
made 4 colonies by division. They gathered 
very iittle honey until Aug. 20, previous to 
that date. Most of my bees had not enough 
honey in the hive to last them 24 hours, and 
1 had to feed some to keep them from starv- 
ing. Mostof the colonies now are in good 
condition. I obtained 400 pounds of comb, 
and 100 pounds of extracted fall honey, and 
left them enougo for winter and spring 
consumption. About one-half, or more, of 





all the bees in this locality are dead. 


Only three “ 
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Building Straight Combs.—Mr. 
Daniel E. Robbins, Payson, Ills., on Dec. 
31, 1888, writes : 


I think that ** B. C.,’? who asks Query 600, 
on page 837 of the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL for 1888, either neglected to level his 
hives across the frames, or put the founda- 
tion in so as to rest on the bottom-bar of 
the frames. In the first case the combs 
would not hang in the centre of the frames, 
but would be attached to one edge of the 
bottom-bar, or even to the next frame; in 
the other case they would bulgein a most 
unsatisfactory manner. IL find the Dadant 
light brood-foundation heavy enough with 
wired frames. I have also succeeded in 
getting straight combs built in the frames 
with only starters, or even without them, by 
proper spacing of the frames, and leveling 
the hives. Bees usually, however, build too 
much drone-comb when foundation is not 
furnished them ; yet 1 think that it is good 
policy to let them have one or two empty 
frames to fill, as otherwise I think that the 
secreted wax goes to waste. Let us hear 
from the veterans about this matter of comb 
building. 





—- 


Wintering in the Cellar.—c. D. 
Barber, Stockton, N. Y., on Dec. 24, 1888, 
says: 


It is with pleasure that I enclose $1.00 as 
my dues tothe Union. My bees are in the 
cellar, where I put them on Nov. 17. They 
worked very fast here up to Nov. 15, which 
was the last day that they could work. I 
put 11 colonies into the cellar tor the win- 
ter ; but one colony will not winter, as it 
has the diarrhea, and its bees are dying fast. 


——_—_—-.+ <- —@® e 





Beginning in Bee-Keeping.—J. 
H. Scherer, Lena, Lils., on Dec. 28, 1888, 
says: 


In 1886 I caught 2 swarms of bees, and 
that is the way I begun bee-keeping. I did 
not know anything about the business, but 
I packed them in chatf for the winter. In 
1887 I increased them to 8 colonies, and took 
200 pounds of honey in 2-pound sections. By 
the spring of 1888 | had lost all but 4 colo- 
nies, and those | have increased to 12, and 
obtained 300 pounds of honey in 2 pound 
sections. The last two were bad years for 
beginners in bee-keeping. I could not get 
along without the AMERICAN BEE Jour- 
NAL. I like it better every week. 





- 





New Bee-House, ete.—C.H. Brader, 
Sperry, Lowa, on Dec. 25, 1888, writes: 


I mentioned the misfortune that I had 
last March, in the burning of my bee-house 
(which greatly darkened my home and this 
vicinity, as published on page 200 of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1888) ; but 
Providence has again permitted me to view 
a new bee-house in my apiary. It has both 
delighted and suprised me and my neigh- 
bors to see that | had the courage and spent 
the labor and time to forward this work 
again after so much obscurity. My new 
bee-house is a little frame one, 16x24 feet, 
and 12 feet high. It exceeds by far the old 
one in size, value and appearance, with 
drop-siding placed to the weather, and 
lined with ship-lap, in order to hold the 4 
inches of sawdust placed between the lining 
and drop-siding. purchased 13 colonies of 
black bees in box-hives, and transferred 
them into eight-frame Langstroth hives 
about June 1, 1888, and increased the num- 
ber to 24, which I placed in my bee-cellar 
on Dec. 20. My yield was about 250 pounds 
of comb honey, worth about 15 cents a 
ound, and about 80 pounds of extracted 
10ney, worth 10 cents a pound. 





The year of 1888 was one of abundant 
harvest to the farmers of eastern Lowa. 
They had very favorable weather, and were 
nourished with sufficient rains in the grow- 
ing parts of the year. The value of the past 
two months cannot be estimated in the way 
of people preparing themselves for winter 
quarters. We had warm weather, and hard, 
dry roads until Christmas eve, when we had 
a transient shower, and the next morning 
the mercury was at freezing ; toward noon 
it raised to 40°, and as Christmas night came 
on it again commenced to rain, and now 
shows a continuance of rains. 


es 





Bee-Hawk.—Dr. Wm. Leers,* Sigel, 
Ills., on Dee. 29, 1888, writes : 


On page 839, Mr. W. H. Shaner says that 
a neighbor told him that “‘he saw one of 
the big Italians catch a black bee and fly 
away with it.” That is certainly a big mis- 
take. He doubtless confounded a ‘“ bee- 
hawk” (Asilus) withan Italian bee. The 
former were, in the past season, very 
troublesome. Every day I caught, imme- 
diately in front of the apiary, from 40 to 50 
(and sometimes more) with a net of mos- 
quito-gauze. 


[Certainly. Mr. Shaner mentioned the 
matter justto show the ignorance of his 
neighbor, who also proposed to spread a net 
and catch a lot of Mr. Shaner’s bees, as they 
crossed the line into his clover field! He 
did not know the difference between an 
Italian bee and its dreaded enemy, {the 
Asilus Missowriensis.—Eb. |} 





Prickly Ash as a Honey-Pro- 
ducer.—D. D. Johnson, Summit Mills, 
Pa., on Dec. 15, i888, writes : 


Are any of the readers of the Bee Jour- 
NAL acquainted with a small tree as a 
honey-producer, called by some “prickly 
ash ?” Ihaveafewof them, and I have 
never seen as many bees on so small a tree 
atone time, at work, as on this tree. It 
blooms in September, and lasts about one 
month. The bees work on it from morning 
until night. Itis a great tree to sprout ; the 
buds and twigs of the summer’s growth are 
about \4 to % of aninch in diameter. The 
bunch on which the blossoms are, is about 
12to 15 inches long, and full of smaller 
branches growing from that one, on which 
the small flowers are by the hundred. The 
whole tree is full of sharp thorns. It blooms 
the third and fourth — after planting, 
and grows readily. If any bee-keeper is 
acquainted with the quality of honey that it 
produces, it might benefit others if he would 
answer, as my trees are too few yet to test 
that, but I am planting more. ‘They grow 
on any rough ground. 


[Prickly ash (Xamnthorylon fraxineum) 
has been reported as a good honey-producer 
in Texas, Kentucky, ete. It blooms in July 
and August, and as that is between the 
summer and fall honey harvests, it is of 
value to the bees. The honey is said to be 
of good quality.—Ep.] 





Button-Ball Honey, etc.—S. A. 
Shuck, Liverpool, Ills., on Dec. 31, 1888, 
writes: 


I have been some 60 miles down the Illi- 
nois river, and | find that all along the river 
bottom bees have done fairly weil, where 
they have received proper attention. The 
honey is mostly from the button-ball. This 


honey is very fine. The combs are beauti- 
fully white, the nectar clear, and the flavor 
mild and pleasant. Mr. Wm. Markly, near 
Marble Town, Lils., obtained 1,800 pounds 
of comb honey from about 80 colonies of 
bees. At Sniearte, some thirty miles south 
of here, a groceryman told me that hone 

was worth from 6 to 10 cents per pound. 
This results from bee-keepers not taking 
and reading the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
Mr. Wm. Riley, of Breeds, Lils., obtained 
8,000 pounds of honey. Mr. R. is probably 
the most extensive bee-keeper in this coun- 
ty. His apiaries number 140 colonies, 
mostly hybrid bees. The weather so far 





river, a very sluggish stream, having but 
little ice along its shores. My 135 colonies 
of bees are tucked away in the cellar. In 
consequence of the fine weather, the tem- 
rature in the bee-cellar is at 50°, with the 
nside door wide open day and night. I ob- 
tained 4,500 pounds of honey, all of it being 
from the button-ball; of this, 1,600 pounds 
was taken in the comb. 





Wintering Well.—Mr. C. V. Lindsey 
Attica, N. Y., on Dec. 27, 1888, says : 


My 150 colonies of bees had a good flight 
yesterday, and are wintering well on the 
summer stands ; but I fear that some are 
short of stores. Our pursuit does not pay, 
oe I must still read up with the times, or 

ail. 





Fears Early Breeding.—C. E. 
Woodward, Newbury, O., on Dec. 31, 1888, 
writes : 


We have had some very changeable 
wexther this winter—a great fluctuation in 
the temperature. There has been no snow 
to speak of yet, and bees have just had a 
nice flight. In this locality they are winter- 
ing nicely, and have consumed from 6 to8 
pounds of their winter stores. I am inclined 
to think that our bees will begin breeding, 
if the temperature does not become colder. 
If they do begin breeding too early, and on 
too large a seale, the results will be disas- 
trous. 





Bee-Keeping in Pennsylvania. 
—Geo. Spitler, Mosiertown, Pa., on Dec. 26, 
1888, writes : 


Here in northwestern Pennsylvania, like 
almost all the rest of our brother bee-keep- 
ers the world over, did not meet with much 
success in securing surplus near Bees 
came through to the spring of 1888 in good 
condition, though thare were a few heavy 
losses in wintering. The first of the spring 
was very ponies ; maple bloomed pro- 
fusely, and yielded much nectar, espeeially 
the hard maple, bees even storing some for 
future use, which was sorely needed ; for 
not in years was May wegther so rough on 
the bees. The colonies uid not seem to be 
as strong the last of May as they were in 
the forepart. White clover yielded just 
honey enough to stimulate brood-rearing 
which was donerapidly. Basswood ielded 
no honey, excepting those trees which stood 
in very moist ground ; which proves that 
the drouth of the past two, or in fact three 
years did the damage. Alsike clover yielded 
some honey, but there is not enough of it 
sown, or at least not todo much . Last 
spring there was quite a large area sown to 
Alsike clover. Fall flowers yielded enough 
so that almost all colonies stored sufficien 
on which to winter.. Golden-rod yielded 
more honey the past fall than it had done in 
years. I got but 400 pounds of honey from 


30 colonies, spring count. There were but 





few swarms. 
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Business Rotices. 








It Wou Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL for one year—we send both for $1.50. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
. shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce, 
Not being mailable, it must go by express. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JOURNAL, 


Wuceca Brushes, for removing becs 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


A Home Market for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, “‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1888 and 1889 for $1.80, if appli- 
cation be made at once, before all the sets 
of 1888 are gone. 


Cork for Winter Packing.—Its 
advantages are thatit never becomes musty, 
and itis odorless. Cushions can be made 
of cloth and filled with the cork, for winter 
packing. Wecan supply all orders now at 
10 cents per pound. Ora seamless sack of 


CLUBBIN ING LIsT. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


wich a Club 
100.. 


The American Bee Journal . 





and in Bee-Culture yéun'e 200... 175 
kkbagess 150.... 140 

icaieken | 6 150.... 140 

<aeehede« 50.... 140 

bo ctdbpeshé+ ac 1 75.... 165 

ee oa 200.... 180 

...2240.... 130 

The 8 above-named papers.. . 5 65.... 500 
and Cook’s Manual (old edition) 2 25.... 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..160.... 150 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth) ..300.... 200 
Root’s A BC of 2 2.... 210 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ........ 150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”..150.. 140 

A Year Among the Bees idee 175.... 150 
Convention pees Does Et dss 150.... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... + Se es 

“ao 


How to yeoman Fruit mdash 150.... 
History of National Society..150.... 
Do not send toms for sample copies of 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


~ 
~ 
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International Bee-Convention. 
—The Pamphlet Report of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Convention is now issued, and copies 
have been sent to each member, as well as 
to the Colleges, Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Societies and periodicals devoted to 
he industry. Copies can be obtained at 
this office, by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
This pamphlet contains the new bee-songs 
and words, as well as a portrait of the 
President. Bound up with the history of 
the International Society, and a full report 
of the Detroit, Indianapolis and Chicago 
conventions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 444x444 and 5144x514. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


The Date on the wrapper label of 
your paper indicates the end of the month 
to which you have paid. If that is past, 
please send us a dollar to carry the date 
another year ahead. 


Honey.—We have for sale a quantity of 
Extracted Honey in kegs holding about 220 
pounds each, which we are selling, free on 
board the cars, at $ cents per pound for 
Amber and 9 cents per pound for White. 


In order to pay you for getting new 
subscribers to send with your renewal, we 
make you this offer. For each yearly sub- 
scriber, with $1.00, you may order 25 cents 
worth of any books or supplies that we have 
for sale—as 4 premium. 


We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
SEED at the following prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents; 4 ounces, $1; %¢ pound, 


$1.75 ; 1 pound, $3. One pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, 


if properly 





it, containing 15 pounds, for $1.00. 





thinned out and re-set. 


Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 


Size A. Size B. Size C. 
250 Labels............. $1.50 $2.00 $2.25 
500 Labels.............. 2.00 3.00 3.50 
1,000 Labels............ 3.00 4.00 56.00 


a@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 


Clover See«s.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices: $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck; 30cents per Ib. Melilot or Sweet 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 


By Usimg the Binder made ex- 
pressly for this Bex JoURNAL, all can have 
them bound and ready for reference and 
examination every day in the year. Price 
60 cents, postpaid. Subscription for one 
year and the binder for $1.50. 


Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. This 
is a complete instructor for the practical 
potato-grower, and explains the author’s 
new system in 40 interesting lessons. It is 
for sale at this office. 


Simmins’ Non-Swarming Sys-« 
tem.—We have a few of these books left, 
and we will club them with the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL for one year, both postpaid, 
for $1.25. The subscription to the Brer 
JOURNAL can be for next year, this year, or 
may begin anew at any time. 


Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be forthe hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 


Apiary Register.—All who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)........... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages)........... 125 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 150 


Photographs of Bee-Keepers.— 
The “medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 120 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the Bez JouRNAL for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 
bers and $3.00. 


The Time tor Reading has come, 
with the long winter evenings. We havea 
large stock of bee-books, and would like to 
fill orders for them. To read and post up is 
the way to succeed in any pursuit—in none 





is it more important than in bee-keeping. 
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Convention Notices. 


2” The annual convention of the Vermont State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will_be held in the Court 
House at Middlebury, Vt., on Tuesday, Jan. 15, 1889. 

MAKCIA A. DOUGLAS, Sec. 

[®" The annual meeting of the Northwestern 
Illinois and Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held in the Supervisors Room of 
the Court House at Rockford, lUs., on Jan. 15 and 
16, 1889. D. A. FULLER, Sec. 

[?” There will be a meeting of the Susquehanna 
© ounty Bee-Keepers’ Association at the Court House 
in Montrose, Pa., on Saturday, May 4, 1889, at 10 a.m, 

HB. M. SEELEY, Sec. 

[2 The Northeastern Ohio, Northern Pennsylva- 
nia and Western New York Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its tenth annual convention in the 

City Hall at Franklin, Pa.,on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Jan. 30 and 31, 1889. Goud hotel accommoda- 
tions have been sec ured at one com per day. 

H. Coon, Sec. 

2” The annual meeting of the Indiana State Bee- 
Keepers’ Society will be held in the Agricultural 
Rooms in the State House at Indianapolis, Ind., be- 
ginning at 10 a.m.on Jan. 16, 1889, educed rail- 
road rates can be secured by purebasin a through 
ticket to Indianapolis, taking the agent’s receipt or 
the same, and having it countersigned by the Secre- 


tary of the Bee- Keepers’ Society 
GEO. t. THOMPSON, Sec. 
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Hastings’ Perfection Feeder.— 
This excellent Feeder will hold 2 quarts, 
and the letting down of the feed is regulated 
by a thumb-screw. The cap screws securely 
on. It is easy to regulate—either a spoonful 
or a quart—and that amount can be given 
in an hourora day, as desired. By it the 
food can be given where it is most needed— 
just over the cluster. Nota drop need be 
lost, and no robber bees can get at it. A 
single one can be had for 40 cents, ora 
dozen for $3.50, and it can be obtained at 
this office. Postage 10 cents extra. 


Alfalfa Clover.—For habits and cul- 
tivation of this honey-plant, see page 245. 
We supply the seed at the following prices : 
—Per lb., 22¢c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
bushel, $5.50 ; per bushel of 60 Ib., $10.00. 
If wanted by mail, add 10 cents per pound 
for bag and postage. 


Your Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 


Do Not Forget to send a dollar fora 
membership fee to the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union for 1889. It merits your ap- 
proval, and needs your assistance. 


Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
Ber JOURNAL. Itis now so CHEAP that 
no one can afford to do without it. 


A Modern Bee-Farm and its Eco- 
nomic Management, by S. Simmins, of Rot- 
tingdean, Brighton, England, is the title of 
anew book of about 200 pages, printed on 
excellent paper, and nicely bound in cloth. 
Price $1.00. It can be obtained at this 
office. 


Send Us the Names of bee-keepers 
in your neighborhood who should take and 
read the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and we 
will send them a sample copy. In this way 
we may obtain many regular subscribers, 
for thousands have never seen a copy, or 
even know of its existence. This is one 
way to help the cause along. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


NEW YORE. 

HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white 1-lbs., 16@17c.; 
2-lbs., 13@14c. Fair white 1-lbs., 14@15c.; 2- ibs., 11 to 
12e. Buckwheat 1-lbs, 11@12¢.; 2-Ibs., 100. White 
extracted, 8@9c.: buckwhent, 6@6iéc. which is in 
good demand. Market quiet on comb honey. We 
expect an increased bg after the holidays. 
Now is the time to oe Pree ots 

BEESW AX.—22%@2 

HILDRET it 1 BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
Dec, 22. 28 & 30 W. Broatway, near Duane Bt. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—We quote : White clover 1-lbs., 18@19¢c.; 
2-lbs., 16@17¢. Good dark 1- ibs., 15@ 16c.; 3-Ibs., 13@ 
i4c. Buckwheat !-lbs., 14@15¢.: 2-Ibs., 12@1: 2¥¢e.— 
Extracted, 7@9c., de pending upon quaiity and style 
of package. Receipts increasing, but demand still 
limited. Stock is not selling as freely this season as 
a year ago. 

BEES WAX.—22c 
Nov. 13. 8. 'T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 

CHICAGO, 

HONEY.-—It is selling fairly well at 18c. for best 
1-lbs.: very fancy lots have sold at 20c, Dark and 
yellow comb sells slowly at 13@16c. Extracted, 7@ 
9c., according to quality and gto of package. The 
stock of best eomb honey is light. 

BEESW AX,—22¢. R. A. BURNETT. 

Nov. 22. 161 South Water St. 


MILWAUKEE 
HONEY.—We quote : Fane white 1- Ibs., 18@20c. ; 
2 Ibs., 15@ 


2-lbs.. 16@18¢e. Goes dark 1-Ibs , 16@18¢.: 
16c.; fair 1-lbs., 124@l4c. Extracted, white, in kegs 
and -barrels, RG@C. ; amber in same, 74¢@xc.; in 


pails and tin, white, v@9o'¢e.; in barrels and nalf-bar- 
rels, dark, 6@61éC. "Market steady and supply ample 
tor the moderate demand, but present values have 
a tomdoney to restrict general consumption. 

8 


~—22@23¢. 
Oct. 25, A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


DENVER. 
HONEY.—White, in 1-lb. sections, 15@16c. Ex- 
tracted, 9@10c. 
BEESW AX.— 
Jan. 1. J. Mm C CLARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth 8t. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—White 1-lb. sections, 12@1 2h6c.; 2- Ibs., 
12@14c.; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white, 6} C.3 
light amber, 6c.; amber and candied, 544@5\ec. or 
comb honey the demand is light ; for extracted it is 
good, and market firm. 

B ; eeacmeaiiaes’ at 18@22c 


Nov. 15. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front 8t. 


DETROIT. 
HONEY.—Best white 1-lbs., 16@18¢c, Supply is not 
large, but equal to the demand. 
BHESWAX.—22@23c. 
Dec, 12. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.—We quote extracted at 5@8c. per !b. 
Bost white comb honey, 124@16c. Demand slow. 
ESW AX.—Demand is good—20@z2c. per lb. for 
oud to ome yellow, on arrival. 
Dec. 17. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


KANSAS CITY. 
HONEY.—Choice 1-pounds, 15@16c.; dark 1-lbs. 
12¢.; 2-lbs., 14c.; dark, lle. White extracted in 60- 
Ib. cans, 8¢.; amber, 7c.; in barrels and kegs, 5@38c. 
Demand good, prices ry! — stock large. 
BEESWAX. parone in mark 
Jan. 4, HAMBLIN & BEAKSS, 514 Walnut 8t. 


f NEW_YORE. 

HONEY.+We quote: Fancy white 1-lb. sections, 
174@18e.; 2-lbs., 14@15¢e. Fair 1-lbs., 144@15éc.; 
2-lbs.,11@12¢c. Extracted,fancy white clover,74@s}4. 
California white in 60-lb. cans, 8c.; light amber ,in 
same cans, 734c.; amber, 7c. Buckwheat in k 
and barrels, 54¢@6. Cuban, in barrels and }¢-barrels, 
65¢c. per gallon. 

Sep.26. F .G. STROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water Bt. 


BOPTON. 

HONEY.—We quote: Best white clover 1-pounds, 
17@18c.; best 2-lbs., 16@17c. Extracted, 8@9c. The 
sales are good, and indications are that all the honey 
in the country will be sold by Feb. 1 


Dec. 27. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


KANSAS CITY 
HONEY.—White 1-lbs., 16@17c.; fair, 14@15c.; Cal 
fornia white 2-lbs., 14@i5e.; amber 2-Ibs. ne 12@13¢.— 
Extracted, white California, here 3 * arama 7e. 
BEESWAX.—None in the mark 
Dec, 11. CLEMONS, CLOON & ro cor 4th & Walnut. 


ST. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—We quote: Extracted in barrels, 5@6c. 
according to quality;in cans, 7@8¢c. Comb, 124%@15c. 
Prices firmer on account of scarcity, though the 
demand is not great. 


7; aphretiin Ne? rim 
Oct. TT < CO., Commercial St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—We quote : Extracted, white, 6 cents; 
light amber, 6@6'ec.; amber, 5iKe. Comb, white 1- 
Ibs., 13@14c., ; 2-lbs.,13c. Light amber 1-lbs., 12@13c.; 
2-1b8 , 11@12e. Demand very active for extracted, 


and fair for comb os 
BeeSWAX.—20@2 
SCHACHT & LEMCEEH, 122-124 Davis 8t. 


Nov. 6. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


One Day Later.—Heretofore we have 
closed the forms of the BEE JoURNAL on 
Saturday, and the printing was commenced 
on Monday morning. This arrangement 
often excluded news and announcements of 
importance which came to hand on Mon- 
day, two days later. To prevent this, inthe 
future, we shall keep the forms of type open 
Monday forenoon? the press will then be 
started, and the folding, stitching, trim- 
ming and mailing will all be completed by 
Wednesday at 5 p.m., when the JouRNAL 
will be put into the {post-office—just one 
day later than usual. We give this notice 
to prevent disappointment to those who 
have been getting their copies on a particu- 
lar train and day—look for it 24 hours later, 
and you will not be disappointed. This 
gives us the advantage of two days, while 
the mailing is delayed only 24 hours. 





When you send us your subscription 
for 1889, please send the subscriptions of 
your neighboring bee-keepers, and to pay 
you for your trouble, we will send you, asa 
premium, anything you select from our 
Catalogue to the value of 25 cents on each 
dollar subscription sent. 





Let Every One who believes in de- 
fending “‘ our pursuit”? against the attacks 
of the misguided and preverse, join the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union, by sending a 
dollar to this office. It only costs a dollar a 
year, and every bee-keeper should be a 
member. 


— 





We will Present a Pocket Dictionary 
for two subscribers with $2.00. It is always 
useful to have a dictionary at hand to decide 
the spelling of words, and their meaning. 





OP 
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Aduertisements. 
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ECTIONS, first-class, $3.00 per 1,000, and 
Foundation cheaper than ever. Dealers 
will do well to get our Prices. Alsike Clover, 
Japanese Buckwheat, = Free Price- 
List and Samples. M. H. NT, 
2E13t BELL BRANCH (near Dect. ) MICH, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, ete. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Western BEE-KEEPERS’ Supply Factory. 


We manufacture Bee-Keepers’ sup- 
lies of all kinds, best quality at 

t ° ives, Sections, 
Foundation, Extractors, Smokers, 
Crates, Veils, Veeders, Clover 
Seeds, Buckwheat, etc, Im- 
























weens and Bees. Sample 


y of our Bee Journal, 


“The Western Bee-K % 
¢ Western Bee Keeper. 


and e 
Free to Bee-Keepers. Address 





JOSEPH NYSEW ANDER, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


"Ott 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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